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A ROSE TO THE LIVING. 


BY NIXON WATERMAN. 





A rose to the living is more 

Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead. 
In filling love’s infinite store, 

A rose to the living is more, 

If graciously given before 

The hungering spirit has fled, 

A rose to the living is more 

Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





President Roosevelt has presented the 
Headquarters of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association with his 
portrait, bearing his autograph. 





The Republican caucus of the House of 
Representatives at Washington has or- 
dered the creation of two new States— 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory to be 
joined as one, Arizona and New Mexico 
as the other. 





On Dec. 12 the women of Portsmouth, 
N. H., had an opportunity to vote for 
school officers for the first time. New 
Hampshire gave school suffrage to the 
women of the State at large in 1878, but 
the women of Portsmouth and a few other 
cities were still debarred from it by spe- 
cial city charters. Portsmouth has lately 
adopted a new city charter and abolished 
this anachronism. The election last 
Tuesday was the first to be held under 
the new charter. The school candidates 
endorsed by the women were elected. 





It would take a score of papers the size 
of the WoMAN’S JOURNAL to give an ac- 
count of all the Garrison Centennial cele- 
brations, and the many fine addresses. 
Perhaps the word that went most direct 
to the heart of the occasion, and would 
have appealed most strongly to the brave 
old ‘Liberator’ himself, was spoken by 
Mr. E. H. Cler 2nt, editor of the Boston 
Transcript. said of Garrison: ‘‘The 
elements of his problem are never absent. 
These elements are intrenched wrong, the 
vested interests which thrive upon it, the 
cold-blooded indifference of those whose 
withers are unwrung, the timidity and 
selfishness of all who dread disturbance of 
established order, the fear of ridicule for 
the unpopular minority—the consequent 
inertia of the mass, most terrible of all 
resistance to overcome. But there is no 
use to pursue the threadbare story now. 


laa 


is that the opportunity and the call for 
martyrdom are the same to-day as then, 
for you and meas for bim. The question 
up to 
hour? Who are they that are doing in 
our day the same sort of pioneering, with 
the same sacrifices and stripes, that Gar- 
rison did? Let us beware, as we join in 





| called a dangerous disturber, a low fellow 
| to be got rid of and silenced somehow, 
| lest we be running witha ‘broadcloth 
mob’ again, and stoning a prophet una- 
wares.” 
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FORTUNATE KANSAS. 

Of the 105 counties in Kansas, 85 are 
without a pauper, 25 have no poorhouses, 
and 37 have not a criminal case on the 
docket. In Kansas, women have had full 
municipal suffrage since 1887. 

If during these 18 years women had 
neglected their homes for politics as the 
opponents of equal rights prophesy that 
they will, half the men in Kansas would 
have been brought to the poorhouse by 
lack of thrift and domestic industry on 
the part of their wives, and the rising 
generation would have gone astray and 
filled the prisons to overflowing, for want 
of motherly care. Just the opposite has 
happened. This is another illustration of 
the fact that ‘it is idle to argue from 
prophecy when we can argue from his- 
tory.”’ 

When a bill was introduced a year or 
two ago to take municipal suffrage away 
from the women of Kansas, no wonder it 
was voted down almost unanimously, and 
“amid a ripple of amusement.”’ 

A. 8. B. 


CITIES NEED MOTHERING. 





Rev. J. S. Thomas, pastor of the How- 
ard Presbyterian Church of San Fran- 
cisco, on Dec. 3 preached from the text, 
‘‘There is neither male nor female, for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus.’’ He said in 
part: “It is often said that woman’s 
kingdom is the home, meaning by the 
home the four walls; that her great 
calling is to knead the bread and to 
sew on the buttons, and that if she goes 
outside this domain, she is intruding 
on the rights of others. Man and wo- 
man should work together in every de- 
partment of life, in the home, in the 
church and in the State. We need the 
mother in the home; granted. But we 
need the father in the home, too. The 
influence of woman is needed in every 
problem of life. Commercial and social 
life in this city need the woman. If there 
was ever a city that needed a mother, it is 
San Francisco. The truth is, the home is 
not circumscribed by the four walls of the 
kitchen and the living-room. The chil- 
dren are notin the house all day. They 
are in the schools and in the streets. We 
need the woman, the mother, to aid in the 
management of the schools and the gov- 
ernment of the streets. They area part 
of the home in the larger sense. What 
right have they to say that she shall re- 
main within the four walls? 

“Tf it is woman’s duty to see that beau- 
tiful pictures are hung on the walls of the 
parlor, why is it not her duty to see that 
the pictures on bill boards and in the 
store windows of this city shall be sweet 
and uplifting, too? Her children have to 
look atthem. If it isa woman’s duty to 
keep the children and the home clean, 
why is it not her duty to keep the streets 
clean? San Francisco needs a mother to 
keep it clean. Life in all its undertak- 
ings is a problem for the solution of men 
and women working together. There is 
too much separation. We have separated 
the mission work in the church and given 
a special part of it to the women, and we 
have madea mistake. The men and the 
women in the church should work to- 
gether. There is no sex in the problems 
of life.’’ 

Rev. Mr. Thomas is a young man, but 
he is married and the father of three 
children. 


—_—-_ 


FILIPINO WOMEN. 





John Bancroft Devins’s book on condi- 
tions in the Philippines, published by the 
American Tract Society, says: 

“Very rarely is the bride’s property 
settled on her husband or passed to him 
after the death of his wife. If the bus- 
band is poor and the wife well off when 
they are married, so they remain, the 
husband acting as the administrator of 





her property, and depending on her liber- 


us is, where is the hero for the | 


i 
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| the execration of some agitator who is | 


The thing for us to think of here to-day | ality to supply all his needs. A married 


woman often signs her maiden 
sometimes adding ‘‘de’’ with her has- 
band’s surname. If she survives her hus- 
band she may resume her maiden name 
among her friends, adding ‘‘widow of”’ for 
the public. 

“It shows how far the power of woman 
extends in the Philippines that one of 
the Governors, on whom we called, bears 


name, 


| the surnames of both father and mother, 





the latter coming last. No legal docu- 
ment is considered properly signed unless 
it bears the double name. An American 
unaccustomed to this practice was asked 
why sbe did not sign her mother’s name, 
Wasa she ashamed of it? Or, worse, was 
her father’s name not known, and was the 
name used that of her mother? 

‘*When family cares permit, the wife is 
often active in the business which bears 
her husband’s name. If he is busy in one 
part of the city, she may superintend the 
workmen in another part of the town. 
Among no other people of the East, it is 
said by those who have traveled exten- 
sively, is the position of women so high 
as in the Philippines.”’ 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZA. 

The meeting of the Association of Col 
legiate Alumpw, held in Atlanta, Ga., on 
Nov. 23, 24 and 25, was a brilliant gath- 
ering. It was a joint meeting of the Na- 
tonal and the Southern A. C. A.’s. 

The first morning, in the assembly ha)! 
of the Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, was de- 
voted to reports from the officers and the 
branches. The Atlanta Constitution says: 
‘*The reports were brief and to the point, 
indicating perfect system.”’ 

The nominating committee reported the 
following officers: 

President, Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Vice-presidents, Miss Florence M. Cush- 
ing, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. May 8. Cheney, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Miss Elizabeth B. Cutting, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Madeline Wallin 
Sikes, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Nellie Cochraao 
Woods, Lincoln, Neb. 

Bursar, Miss Eva H. Young, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Doctor Lillian Johnson, president of 
Western College, Oxford, O., spoke on 
“The Relations of the College and the 
Community to the Public School.’’ She 
said the community should insist upon 
such an education as trains the head and 
the hand simultaneously, and makes of 
the child an individual appreciative not 
only of personal responsibility, but of the 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

Coéperation in educational methods be- 
tween college women and club women was 
discussed by Miss Marion Talbot, dean of 
women at the University of Chicago, Mrs. 
Sarab Platt Decker and Miss M. M, Ab- 
bott. Mrs. Decker made an earnest appeal 
to college women to aid in the Federa- 
tion, and to give the benefit of their 
higher education and systematic training 
to the club women working for the cause 
of education, in every depariment, from 
the kindergarten to the university. 

The Atlanta Woman’s Club then gave 
the delegates an elegant luncheon followed 
by bright speeches, At the request of Mrs. 
Robert Zabner, president of the Atlanta 
Woman’s Club, Mrs. J. K. Ottley acted as 
toastmaster. The speakers were Dr. Lil- 
lian Johnson, Miss Christine Romare of 
Atlanta, a Radcliffe graduate; Miss Agnes 
Irwin, dean of Radcliffe; Miss Caroline 
Hazard, president of Wellesley; Miss Ab- 
by Leach, professor of Greek at Vassar; 
Miss Marion Talbot, Mrs. Burton Smith, 
Mrs. Eva P. Moore, president of the Na 
tional A. C. A., Mrs. Sarah Platt-Decker, 
and Miss Celestia Parrish, president of the 
Southern A.C. A. An informal reception 
followed. 

The afternoon was given to greetings 
and short talks from Miss Abby Leach, 
Miss Anna A. Cutler, professor of philos- 
ophy at Smith, Miss Caroline Hazard 
and Miss Agnes Irwin. 

The evening meeting was held at the 
Agnes Scott Institute, Decatur. The col- 
lege woman, her relation to the home, the 
community, and the State, were discussed 
by Mrs. Decker, Miss Johnson, Miss Ab- 
bott, Professor Ritchie, and a number of 
well-known Southern educators. 

The next day the entire delegation vis- 
ited the institutions of Athens, and on 
Saturday they returned to Atlanta for the 
final meeting of the Convention. 

The Atlanta papers were cordial and 
complimentary in their reports, and seem 
to have been about equally impressed by 
the ability of the speakers and the beauty 
of their gowns. 





HOUSING FOR THE POOR. 


BY MRS. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 

We are beginning to see that a house 
can be a tremendous engine of evil; that 
man not only makes houses, but is in turn 
made by them, for good or ill. If human 
beings are forced, whether by the restric- 
tions of law which bounded the old Ghet- 
tos, or the pressure of circumstance*which 
bounds the new ones, into dark, dirty, 
crowded tenements, they are inevitably 
injured by their environment. 

This injury—disease with its spreading 
contagion, vice, which is equally conta- 
gious and equally a disease, and the still 
broader effect of the steady lowering of 
moral, mental, and physical efficiency— 
we now recognize; and a strong move- 
ment grows among us to ‘‘provide proper 
housing for the poor.” 

We seek now to build harmless houses, 
houses which shall not hurt either body 
or soul; but we have not yet begun to 
measure the positive good which might be 
done by houses as strong to help and ele- 
vate as were the old ones to injure and 
degrade. 

The condition we have to meet is that of 
an evormous body of poor people, in a 
crowded city, heavily taxed, who can by 
no buman possibility build houses for 
themselves, It is mathematically possible 
that they could, by large association and 
coéperative effort, but the mental power 
to codperate is not forthcoming. On the 
other hand, we have a body of rich people, 
who build the houses in which the poor 
must live, and who have heretofore la- 
bored under the economic delusion that a 
house was a species of rent-cow, a thing 
to be milked for money; and that the peo- 
pie thus wrung and strained were to be 
considered no otherwise than as payers— 
or non-payers—of this rent. That the 
owners should give, in return for their 
rent, a full measure of value in human 
living, did not apparently occur to these 
house-farmers; but now it is so occurring, 
and we have many associations and indi- 
viduals working seriously and ably to 
promote this ‘“‘better housing.’’ In the 
houses so far made, however, there is no 
attempt fully to meet the economic prob 
lem of the poor family, and so to build as 
both to increase its income, and to reduce 
its expenses. At present, the working 
members of society—or those we call the 
‘‘working class’ (as against “the playing 
class’? or ‘the idling class’’?) live more 
expensively than any other people. 

The problem of the builder who really 
wishes to see how much good a house can 
do, is this: to build so as, first, to allow 
room for proper care of children; second, 
to allow room for amusement and associa- 
tion; third, to allow of such service as 
shall reduce living expenses and enable 
the woman to earn her share of the income, 
thus nearly doubling it. This lart proviso 
means an arrangement for large food lab- 
oratories, which shall buy with trained 
judgment and at wholesale rates, and 
cook with scientific skill; furnishing to 
the tenants better food than they get now, 
at less than the present expense. The 
poor buy the most expensive and least 
nourishing food, whereas they need ex. 
actly the opposite. With the food-prepa- 
ration removed from the private apart- 
ments, there remains little dirt; two or 
three living rooms could be cleaned with- 
out undue exertion ‘‘after hours,”’ Space 
foramusement and association means that 
the builder of honses should recognize 
that these are human needs, that they 
must be met, and that they are better 
met when given to the families in the 
house than when sought by individuals in 
the street, 

As for the children, this is in itself al- 
most an answer to the whole dark ques- 
tion: to build so as to provide for nurser 
ies, kindergartens, playrooms, a whole 
wide roof for outdoor life; and competent 
care and instruction every day and all day. 

The mechanical limitations within which 
this problem may be worked out we will 
take as one city block, 200x800 feet. It 
may be treated otherwise in smaller fig- 
ures, but this will do as a base. 

This gives us of ground space 160,000 
square feet. Reserving a quarter of this 
for courts, leaves 120,000. Subtracting 
one-sixth for halls, baths, etc., leaves 100,- 
000 for the other uses of the inhabitants. 
Taking five as the average family, and 
giving each family three rooms, one 15x12 
and two 8x10, gives to each family 340 
square feet of space, to each individual 
sixty-eight square feet. If we allow 250 
families per floor, at this rate, it leaves us 

(Continued on Page 201.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


BARONESS BERTHA VON SUTTNER has 
been awarded the Nobel peace prize. 

Miss PAULINE CHRISMAN, & newspaper 
woman of Pueblo, Colorado, en- 
rolled as a regular policeman. as a recog- 
nition of her war against expectoration in 
public places. The authorities thought 
she could do still better work if in office, 


has been 


Mrs. I. PokrovsKatA, M. D., a famous 
Russian woman physician, edits a maga- 
zine called the Jenski Vestnik (Woman's 
Messenger) at 42 Chepalernaia, St. Peters- 
burg. She is well known in her own 
country as an author, and bas wtitten 
some beautiful poems. 


LADY FREDERICK CAVENDISH, presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Council of Education 
in Yorkshire, Eng., gives an amusing il- 
lustration of the extreme ignorance pre- 
vailing in some quarters. Some poor 
women, discussing the utility of soap and 
water, spoke of the impropriety of wash- 
ing achild’s head. “I know better than 
to do that,’’ one said, “I’ve heard enough 
of water on the brain!”’ 


Mrs. Susan LINCOLN MILLS, founder 
and president of Mills College, lately 
reached her eightieth birthday, which was 
celebrated in several places in San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity. Mrs. Mills was given 
a reception at the college, which the girls 
had turned into a bower of yellow and 
white flowers for the occasion. There 
were complimentary addresses by Prof. 
Charles Mills Gayley, of the University of 
California; Prof. John Stillman, of Stan- 
ford University; Judge W. W. Morrow; 
Thomas F, Kirk, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Miss Mabel T. Gray, 
for the alumni; Mrs. E. C. Wright, for 
tho Mills Club; Miss Clara K. Witten- 
meyer, for the college and seminary, and 
Miss Edna M. Towle, for the seminary 
students. Warren Olney presented the 
college with a portrait of Mrs. Mills, 
painted by Keith. Dr, Louis Lisser read 
congratulatory messages and telegrams 
from nearly all the American universities 
and women's colleges. Mills College has 
been called the Mt, Holyoke of the Pacific 
coast. It has had over 4,000 students. 


Mrs. CAROLINE E, Merrick of New 
Orleans must have rejoiced not only in 
the representative character of the recent 
remarkable celebration of her 80th birth- 
day, and inthe warmth of the affection 
and esteem expressed by her townspeople, 


| but also in the fact that the whole great 


gathering was in substance a woman suf- 
frage meeting. As already mentioned in 
the JOURNAL, the reception was given by 
the Era Club, in the Palm Garden of the 
St. Charles Hotel. There was a great as- 
semblage. Miss Jean Gordon, acting 
president of the Era Club, paid tribute to 
Mrs. Merrick as “the first advocate in 
Louisiana of woman’s rights, the founder 
of the Era Club, and the guiding star of 
all the several associations of women that 
have been formed in this city within the 
past half century.’’ Mrs. David Zable 
spoke forthe W. C. T. U., Miss Helen 
Pitkin for the women of the press, Rev. 
tichard Wilkinson, Mrs, Merrick’s pas- 
tor, for the clergy, Mrs. Evelyn Ordway 
for the college women, Dr. Sarah T. 
Mayo for the women physicians, Miss 
Florence Leeber of the New Orleans bar 
for the women lawyers, Mrs, James M. 
Ferguson, president of the Arena Club, 
for the industrial women, Miss Marion 
Brown for the Woman’s Club, of which 
she is president, Mrs. Armand Romain for 
the home, ard Miss Kate Gordon for the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Mr. E. T. Merrick returned thanks for 
his mother. Mr. M, J. Sanders spoke on 
“The Need of Women’s Presence and In- 
fluence in the Municipality,’’ making a 
strong plea for equal suffrage. Mrs. Mer- 
rick then gave the toast, ‘‘To the men, 
God bless them!’’ About a thousand per- 
sons were present, among them a whole 
phalanx of Mrs. Merrick’s descendants, of 
three generations. There were telegrams 
of congratulation from the officers of the 
National Suffrage Association and the edi- 
tors of the WomAN’s JouRNAL and other 
friends, and beautifu! floral tributes from 
the Council of Jewish Women and all the 
other women’s organizations of New 
Orleans, Miss Kate Gordon presented 
Mrs. Merrick, on behalf of the Era Club, 
with a gold breastpin and a birthday cake 
ornamented with eighty tiny candles, 
that were lit just before the speeches 
began. The whole affair was a note- 
worthy and deserved tribute to a noble 
woman. 
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WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


A hundred years ago, Dec. 10, a man was 
born in the town of Newburyport who in 
future history will rank as the precursor 
of Lincoln and the liberator of the Ameri- 
can negro slave. By a lifetime of heroic 
effort he made Lincoln and the emanci- 
pation edict possible. When Garrison, 
in 1829, associated himself with Benjamin 
Lundy, he stood almost alone, Church 
and State were allied in support of slav- 
ery. It was a divine institution. “Cursed 
be Canaan; he shall ve a servant to his 
brethren.’’ It was the keystone of the 
Union, only to be removed at the cost of 
its dissolution, The merchants, the man- 
ufacturers, the lawyers, the clergy, the 
rich and the poor, society and the slums 
were all unanimous in a common edict of 
silence. To assail slavery was treason to 
the country and blasphemy against God. 
I well remember as a boy, ip 1832, my 
father’s astonishment on reaching New 
York from Eogland at finding that to cen- 
sure slavery was to incur social ostracism. 
The Cuban planters and importers from 
whom he bought sugar for his refinery, 
coolly assured him that it did not pay 
them to ‘raise niggers.’’ They said they 
could buy new ones from Africa for 350 
a head, and found it profitable to work 
them to death every seven years and re- 
place them with others. Such was the 
social atmosphere when Garrison founded 
in Boston bis weekly newspaper, fitly 
named the Liberator. The little circle of 
anti-slavery men, only 13 in number, who 
met in conference with him, protested 
against the title. Our late honored friend, 
Samuel E. Sewall, proposed “The Safety 
Lamp.’’ Ellis Gray Loring opposod bis 
motto of “immediate emancipation,’ and 
urged a conciliatory policy. But single- 
handed and alone he took for his motto 
“No Union with slaveholders,’’ He brand- 
ed the U.S. constitution, with its pro- 
slavery compromises, a8 ‘‘a covenant with 
death and au agreement with bell.’ He 
repudiated political action altogether, 
and denounced slavery as ‘‘the sum of all 
villamies.”’ 

If such a position even now seems radi- 
aud think what it seemed 


cal extreme, 


then! 

I well remember Mr, Garrison 
when he spent a night as a guest in my 
father’s house at Jersey City, because it 
was thought that his life would be in 
danger in New York City. He was then 
a young man of 32, ta'l, dignified, and im 
pressive. He struck me as almost too 
stern and imperative in his utterances, 
but as essentially a leader of men. 

Liter, when I knew him more inti 
mately, | found that in his family and in 
private life he was one of the most amia- 
ble and most genial of human beings. 

As a weekly reader of his Liberator then, 
and later in my Obio bome, Lorew from bis 
paper and the Emancipator and the Anti- 
Slavery Standard and Frederick Douglass’ 
Weekly a hatred of slavery, whether based 


in 1837, 


upon race or sex, which has been wy 
guiding star through life. 

For myself, I never agreed with Mr. 
Garrison’s non-political position. 1 grew 
up as “a voting abolitionist.” I sympa- 
thiz-d with the Liberty party in 1840; 


with the Free Soil party in 1848; with the 
Republican party in 1856. Mr. Garrison, 
notwithbetanding his belligerent temper- 
ament, was, like Tolstoi, in theory a non- 
resistant. But it was his aggressive and 
uncompromising utterances that fired the 
northern imagination, roused the public 
covecience, drove the south to frenzy, and 
sounded the death knell of slavery, ata 
cost of 500,000 lives and three thousand 
million dollars. 

But itis not alone as the destroyer of 
negro slavery that Mr. Garrison will be 
remembered. He was equally strenuous 
in his advocacy of women’s rights. His 
paper bore the motto, **When woman’s 
heart is bleeding, shall woman’s voice be 
hushed?” He insisted upon Abby Kelly’s 
right to be an officer of the American 
Anti-slavery Society. He actually forced 
a division of the society on that question. 
The more conservative, and especially the 
clergy, seceded in disapproval of the pub- 
lic speech and activity of women. He 


before the Massachusetts Legislature 
in opposition to slavery. In London, 
too, when the World’s Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention refused to admit the American 
women delegates, Mr. Garrison refused 
to take his seat, and withdrew with the 
women to the gallery as a spectator. He 
took part in organizing the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, and was an 
officer of it as long as he lived. And 
the women rallied to the support of so 
faithful a champion. Mr. Garrison has 
told me that without the aid of the anti- 
slavery women the Liberator could not 
have been maintained for lack of material 
support. 

Here was the one man who stood for 
what he believed to be right. He was 
true to his immortal affirmation, ‘‘I am in 
earnest: I will not equivovate; I will not 
excuse; I will not retreat a single inch; 
and I will be heard.”’ H. B. B. 





JAEL AND SISERA. 

Lieut. Gen. Sakharoff, former Russian 
Minister of War, was slain last week 
by a woman, The government had de- 
puted Sakharoff to visit the province of 
Saratoff for the purpose of quelling the 
agrarian uprising there. ‘The St. Peters- 
burg papers print harrowing details of 
the whippings, by his order, of the unfor- 
tunate peasants whom he was sent to 
“pacify.” 

A woman belonging to the so-called 
‘flying columns” of the revolutionary 
movement called at the house of the Gov- 
enor of Saratoff, and asked to see Gen, 
Sakharoff. She fired three revolver shots, 
killing him on the spot. 

Sydney Smith’s definition of Russian 
rule as ‘‘a despotism tempered by assassi- 
nation” still holds true, A Twentieth 
Century Jael has slain a modern Sisera. 
The act of Jael is commended in the Bi- 
ble. How can it be condemned by those 
who accept Scripture as authority? ‘Re 
sistance to tyrants is obedience to God.” 

H. B. B. 
asemmnndilpipippennaimaneie 
AN HOUR AT THE POLLS. 

Along in the afternoon of city election 
day, a carriage containing two gray-haired 
women stopped before one of the polling 
booths in a suburban district of Boston. 

‘*T shall have to vote in the ward where 
I used to live,’’ said the woman who re- 
mained in the carriage to the one who 
alighted. “It is quite a distance, and we 
shall be gone some time. Will you wait 
in there until we return, or will you go on 
home?”’ 

**T will wait,’’ answered the other deci- 
sively, thinking to herself, ‘Now is my 
chance to see how dreadfully wicked and 
rough it is at the polls.”’ 

She opened the door marked “Entrance,” 
aod stepped in, expectiag to see, as she 
had seen in other years she had 
voted, two Iudependent Women Voters 
sitting in the corner and keeping each 
other in countenance while they checked 
off the voting list. The chairs were there 
vacant, and by them stood two big police- 
meno, Five or six men pear the 
door, Four men managed the voting pro 
cess within the space inclosed by a railing. 
Men, only men, and all strangers to the 
one lone woman who had come to vote! 

A policeman indicated the direction in 
which she should go. She gave her name 
and residence to a young man, who veri 
fied them from the voting list and called 
out so that all might hear, ‘Jane Smith, 
19 Bunker Hill Street.’’ She received her 
ballot, and went into one of the little 
compartments at the other end of the 
booth, boarded up, each with a little win- 


vhen 


stood 


dow. 


The woman’s ballot is folded length- 
wise like a sheet of note-paper, a little 
longer and narrower than ‘‘commercial 
size,’’ and with the names of the candi 


names were to 
the Boston 


dates on the inside. Five 
be voted for as members of 
school board from a list of 14 candidates, 
including three women, Mrs. Julia E, 
Duff, Democratic Citizen nomination pa- 
pers, and Mrs. Merrifield and Dr. An 
tionette F. Konikow, Socialist. 

After marking her ballot as she had 
made up her mind at home, and reading 
the placard giving directions how to 
vote, ‘Jane Smith’’ again approached the 
inclosure and gave her name and resi- 
dence to a second young man, who re- 
peated them in a loud voice. She then 
passed her ballot down an inclined plane 
into the ballot-box, and a third young 
man turned a crank which sounded some- 
thing like one tap of a call-bell. The 
entire process had taken less than five 
minutes, 

To the young man who indicated the 
door of exit she explained her necessity 
of waiting, and was courteonsly directed 
to the chairs in the corner, The police- 
man bent his ear as she repeated her 
explanation, and she seated herself to 





secured for the sisters Grimke of South 
Carolina, when they emancipated their | 
slaves and came north, a public hearing 


wait and to observe. 
The polling booth was new and clean, 


and comfortably warm. Several men 





aside from election officials stayed in the 
booth. Two were checking voting lists, 
the others stood around. Most of them 
were young voters. A young fellow came 
in with bulging pockets; from one pocket 
he handed a lunch wrapped in a napkin 
to one of the policemen, from the other 
a big bottleof tea. It was ‘‘sure-enough”’ 
tea, with plenty of milk or cream. The 
policeman seated himself in the other 
chair with his shoulder toward the wo- 
man, and proceeded to eat. When about 
halfway through, word was passed ‘‘Here 
comes the Captain.’’ The lunch and tea 
were reluctantly deposited on the chair, 
and the man was standing at attention, 
beside his comrade, when the tall, grizzled 
Captain came in and asked: 

‘How are things going? Any trouble?’’ 

“No trouble. Very quiet. Two-thirds 
of the vote already cast.”’ 

After a brief conversation in low tones 
the Captain left. If he saw the quiet little 
woman in the corner, who for years was 
one of his nearest neighbors, he gave no 
sign. 

Men came and voted, one or two at in- 
tervals. They wasted no time over it 
and showed no disposition toward hilarity. 
Some of them glanced at the woman sit- 
ting in the corner, others, including the 
station agent of whom she buys her rail- 
way tickets, passed and saw her not; they 
were intent on business. A well-dressed 
couple came in, husband and wife, or per- 
haps brother and sister; their surname 
and residence were the same, The voting 
lists give no prefixes to indicate sex or 
marriage. The woman preceded the man 
from door to door, Place aux dames! 
After a while a middle-aged woman came 
alone. She looked inquiringly, a. little 
severely, at the woman waiting. Two 
women and about fifteen men voted while 
‘Jane Smith’’ waited. She noted with 
great satisfaction an absence of that 
supercilious air which she has seen shown 
sometimes by men when women have cast 
a ballot. 

The men who stayed in the booth talked 
to each other good-naturedly and in sub 
dued tones, as men talk in groups after 
the Christian Endeavor meeting adjourns, 
or as they stand around outside at a home 
funeral, The only ripple of feeling shown 
was when a policeman conversing with 
the group raised his voice a little and 
demanded, ‘‘How can a man go from here 
to Brighton and vote, and get back here 
in an hour and a half, I'd iike to know?” 

No one smoked or came in with a 
lighted cigar between bis fingers, or spit 
on the floor (and there were no forbidding 
signs posted up), or swore, or grew bellig- 
erent, or emitted fumes of liquor. A few 
ate apples, and when a new man carrying 
@ paper-covered parcel came to take a 
place in the inclosure, it was remarked 
with boyish exuberance, ‘“tHe’s brought 
his supper!”’ 

This woman has been obliged to go 
about a great deal alone and unprotected, 
and has become extremely sensitive to 
anything and everything unpleasant in 
the speech, demeanor, mental attitude 
and moral atmosphere of men, and she 
avers that during her hour of waiting at 
the polls she was not made to feel out of 
place or even uncomfortable in the slight- 
est degreo. When her friend and the 
carriage returned for her, she was quietly 
notified by one of the young men, and as 
she left, there came to mind the many 
times in early years when she bad heard 
it strenuously urged that the polls were 
places of such filth and evil that no wo- 
man could go to them without encoun- 
tering insult and becoming smirched, 

F. M. A. 


_—<o- 


IN MEMORIAM. 
EDWARD ATKINSON died suddenly in Bos- 
ton Dee He resembled Ben. 
jamin Franklin in the variety of his at- 
tainments, his vigor of mind, and prac- 
tical humanity. A thorough business 
man, he was at home in every application 
of sound political economy to the daily 
life of the community. Food, fuel, and 
shelter, household economy, and scientific 
cooking occupied his thoughts, but he was 
also an adept in questions of tariff, bank 
ing, insurance, fire-prevention, monomet- 
alism, imperialism, railroad rates and the 
relations of capital and labor. He had a 
rare combination of keen business intelli- 
gence and humanitarian sympathies. 
Nothing was foreign to his thoughts that 
concerned human welfare. His concep- 
tion of good citizenship was so to develop 
and distribute all the resources of wealth 
as to make them minister to the comfort 
and well-being of every class of the com- 
munity. Hedetested war in all its forms. 
During his last twenty years he was a 
frank supporter of woman suffrage, having 
been struck by the injustice of the pro- 
posal to change the value of the currency 
without giving women a voice in so fund- 
amental a measure. His public spirit, 
activity, aad sincerity commanded univer- 
sal respect. By reformers and conserva- 
tives alike he will be missed and mourned. 


11, aged 78. 


In his own special field he had no rival 
and leaves no successor, H. B. B. 





MBS, 8. M, PERKINS. 

In the death of Sarah M. Perkins, of 
Cleveland, the Ohio suffragists lose a val- 
ued friend. For many years she has been 
actively identified with all works of a 
philanthropic and reformatory nature in 
her city, and has never failed to let her 
belief in woman suffrage be known. Sev- 
eral years ago she organized the Equal 
Franchise League, which has continued 
to grow, to do good work, and to add 
strength to the State Association. Her 
life has been a brave and a useful one. 

Fuller notice of her death will undoubt- 
edly be sent to the JoURNAL, but, as Pres- 
ident of the Ohio W. S. A., I wish to write 
of two of her characteristics. These char- 
| acteristics must be possessed by success- 
| fulreformers. One is optimism, and the 
' other, satisfaction with the inevitable, 
| Mrs. Perkins was always hopeful, cheer- 
ful and complaisant. If a meeting fell 
short of the hopes of those who had 
planned it, she was apt to say, ‘Nobody 
knows who is going to be reached,”’ or 
“This would have been thought a great 
thing forty years ago,”’ or ‘Never mind! 
The next time we will advertise more,”’ 

If she believed in certain measures and 
the younger women thought them anti- 
quated, she took defeat smilingly and 
joined the younger forces. She knew that 
a strong organization was one where the 
old thought and the new thought worked 
together, and she never for a moment in- 
tended to lay down her arms because her 
captains were younger and their ways not 
her ways. She expressed her beliefs, and 








abided by the vote of the majority. She 
was always present at our State Conven- 
tions, and we shall miss her greatly. Her 
humor was comical. When we have 
rounded out our eighty years, may we be 
as young, as active, as cheerful and as 
philosophical as was she! 
HARRIET TAYLOR UPTon, 
President Ohio W. 8. A. 


- 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell addressed 
the Universalist church of Joliet, IIl., last 
Sunday, ov Garrison. 





Rev. Sarah A. Dixon has accepted a cal! 
from the First Trinitarian Congregational 
Church of Lowell, Mass., to become its 
associate pastor at a salary of $1,000 a 
year. 


In accord with the action taken recently 
by its executive committee, the national 
headquarters of the Methodist Episcopal! 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society have 
been opened in the Methodist Building, 
New York City, with Miss Grace Todd as 
office secretary. Miss Todd bas had wide 
experience in foreign missionary work, 
She was sent by the Northwest branch in 
1897 as a missionary to West China, one 
of the most inaccessible fields. After a 
few years’ work in this trying region Miss 
Todd’s health gave out, and she had to 
come home. During the last five years 
she has been employed as national fleld 
secretary, organiziug and addressing aux- 
iliaries throughout the country, From 
now on, all information in relation to the 
wide field of foreign missions may be ob- 
tained at the national headquarters. 

F. M. A. 











The Early Buyers 


of Christmas 





Seasonable China and Glass 


Gifts Secure 


the Best Choice and more Comfort When Selecting 





In the Glass Department will be seen 
the best examples of the American and 
Foreign Glass-Makers. 


In the general stock will be seen new 
Stands, 
Pudding Dishes 
and Stands, Hot Milk Jugs, single doz- 


designs of Ramikins and Maca- 


ropi or Soufflé Dishes, 


ens of rich Plates, Oyster Piates, China 


Guest Room Water Sets, etc. 


Dinner Set Dept. 


Full services, also Course 
the of 
France and Germany; also 


Sets from 


famous Potteries England, 
American 
Sets, many of which are stock pat- 


terns, also readily matched, 








We cannot undertake to enumerate, but suggest some of 
the many items to be found in the several departments which 
are especially adapted for holiday gifts, viz.: 


Gifts for Children 


Doulton China, with Artistic Paint- 
ings of Nursery Rhymes, Subjects and 
Mottoes; Plates, Mugs, Milk Tumblers, 
Break and Milk Sets, Cups and Sau- 
cers, etc., costing from 50 cts. to $1.25. 
Also from Minton —Child’s Bedroom 
Toilet Sets, with Decorations of Kit- 
tens, Roses, Puppies, etc. 

Plates and Bread and Milk Sets with 
Kate Greenaway Subjects. 

We have put on sale many Din- 
ner Sets and Course Sets, de- 
sirable shapes and decorations, 
to be closed out at one-third 
off, lowest prices ever sold by 
us at retail. 


In our mark-down sale we have the entire display of China and 


Glass bric-a-brac, to be seen in the three Art Rooms, consisting in 


by us at retail. 


to order for us. 


new subjects of famous buildings. 


moderate values up to $150.00 each. 


at exceptionally low values, many below cost. 


part of artistic plaques, framed and unframed, by famous artists in English, 
French and German potteries, also costly miniature paintings, costing from 


Also vases, mantel ornaments, etc. 


All to be closed at one-third off lowest prices ever sold 


All the stock of China Umbrella and Cane Holders, from Minton, Doul- 
ton, and Copeland, also all the Jardinieres and Pedestals, including the best 
examples of Chinese and Japanese potteries, at one-third off, which 
gives intending purchasers an opportunity to secure meritorious examples 


Most of the above were made 


We have landed within the past two weeks by steamer “Saxonia” from 
Liverpool 15 packages, by the ‘‘Amerika” (at N. Y.) from Hamburg, 20 pack- 


oe 


ages, by the “Bulgaria” from Hamburg, 68 packages, the “Siberian” at San 
Francisco from Kobe, 12 packages, and by the “Marquette” from Antwerp, 
3 packages, adding novelties to our stock embracing the newest things now 
seen in the best china shops of London, Paris and Berlin. 

In the series of Wedgwood Historical Plates we have added 
Also Portrait Plates of celebrities. A 
half-tone booklet will be given or mailed on request. 

Purchases made now can be shipped at dates desired. 

Inspection and comparison invited. 








Jones, McDuffee& Stratton Co. 


CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS 
120 FRANKLIN, Cor, FEDERAL ST. 


Cars from North and South Stations pass our doors. 


N. B.— Our Wedgwood Tile Calendars tor 1906 are now ready. 


XUM 
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Our President is spending a week in Alabama. 


Miss Anthony has returned to Rochester after a pleasant visit with Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw in Philadelphia. She is now entertaining her sister-in-law, Mrs. Annie O. An- 
thony, of Kansas. 

All arrangements for the Baltimore Convention are progressing satisfactorily. 
Many of the delegates will be entertained in private homes, the hotels offer reasona- 
ble rates, and luncheon will be served at the theatre. 








A goodly number of persons have already sent coutributions for the Oregon cam- 
paign fund, There is immediate need of money. We cannot afford to neglect any 
of our opportunities in Oregon, We must make it the fifth free State. 





All States which have not yet paid their auxiliary dues are urged to do so without 
delay. The Constitution provides that the Treasurer’s books must close Jan. 1, and 
this year it will be necessary to have everything in readiness to do so very promptly, 
because our Auditors are in Oregon, and the books must go there and come back be- 
fore the Baltimore meeting. 


Ellis Meredith, of Colorado, is preparing the Call for the Baltimore Convention. 
It will probably appear in the January number of Progress, which is to be edited by 
Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr, of the N. Y. Evening Post. State Presidents wishing extra 
copies of this number would do well to order them early. 








Have you paid your pledge, made at the Portland Convention? If not, can you 
not do so now? All pledges should be in before Jan. 1, when the Treasurer’s books 
close. The work of the year was laid out on the strength of the financial support 
which was to come from the pledges, and unless these pledges are paid the work wili 
be crippled. 





Last week we were bereaved by the death of Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins, and we are 
deeply pained this morning to learn that another good friend in Cleveland has passed 
away, Mrs. Jane Amy McKinney, Mrs. McKinney formerly lived in lowa, where she 
did active work for our cause. She visited our Headquarters for a few minutes once, 
and in those few minutes made every one of us her devoted friend. 





Mrs. Ida Husted Harper has sent an excellent photograph of herself to Head. 
quarters. We are very glad indeed to have Mrs. Harper’s picture for our new Head- 
quarters, and are particularly pleased with her inscription on it, ‘‘With pleasant 
memories of Headquarters.”’ 





M. M. Moore has sent $30 to the National Treasury, as her membership fee for 
1904, 1905, and 1906. The gift comes from Puerto Rico. Two years ago the same 
friend, who is a native Georgian and a friend of Mrs, Mary L. McLendon, sent @ cun- 
tribution of $20. Would that we had dozens of such contributors! 





Headquarters is in receipt of a splendid portrait of President Roosevelt, an artist’s 
proof of an engraving, inscribed in his own hand, ‘‘Faithfully yours, Theodore Roose- 
velt,’”’ and presented to the Association by the President. The gift is very much ap- 
preciated, and will be framed and hung in the new Headquarters. 





Immediately after Christmas our Headquarters wi!l be moved to the County 
Court House, where we are to have the room now occupied by the Public Library. 
The new quarters will be commodious and comfortable. The Court House stands in 
the public park, which occupies the central square of the city, an ideal business loca, 
tion and at the same time a beautiful situation. We shall, however, be obliged to 
move under somewhat trying circumstances, as the library will be vacating just at the 
time we are moving in, and for some days we may have no place to set up a desk. We 
shall get settled as quickly as possible, but we beg the indulgence of our correspond- 
ents in the holiday week. 





As we write this letter, Dec. 9, the Philadelphia Suffrage Society is having a 
Reciprocity Day meeting in the New Century Club drawing room. The President and 
two other members of each near-by Women’s Club, as well as of the Suffrage Clubs, 
have been invited. At 12.30 luncheon will be served to all the guests. The morning 
meeting is at 10.30, afternoon at 2 o’clock. A largely increased membership for the 
Philadelphia County Society, as well as extended education on the woman suffrage 
question, will probably result. 





The Legislative Committee of the Obio W. S. A. is well pleased because the Chief 
Inspector of Workshops and Factories, Mr. Morgan, has recommended the appoint- 
ment of several women factory inspectors. At a meeting of the Consumers’ League 
in Cleveland, of which Mrs. Marie Jenney Howe is President, he declared that the only 
solution of the evils of child-labor lay in appointing women inspectors. 





The annual meeting of the E. S. A. of the District of Columbia was held Monday 
evening, Nov. 27. In her annual address, the President, Mrs. Mary L. Talbott, called 
attention to the change in the social status of the Suffrage Societies. She also pre- 
sented the society with a contribution of $100. It has been the custom of the Asso- 
ciation to pay the expenses of the President to the National Convention, which rule 
was followed this year, as usual. Mrs. Talbott said it was her pleasure to pay her 
own expenses, and refund to the Association the cost of the trip. The treasurer, Mrs. 
Kate Ward Burt, made a most satisfactory report. Mrs. Ida Finney Mackrille was 
elected corresponding secretary. 





Washington has almost tripled her membership, as shown by her auxiliary dues 
lately received. This State got a great impetus from the Portland Convention. On 
Nov. 22 it held in Seattle the best convention in its history. Dr. Fanny Leake-Cum- 
mings, Mrs. Ellen Leckenby, and Mrs. E. Palmer Spinning were reélected president, 
corresponding secretary, and treasurer respectively. Mrs. Susan Currier Ornes was 
elected vice-president, Mrs, Sarah Wilcox recording secretary, Miss Ida Agnes Baker 
auditor. Mrs. Homer Hill was chosen honorary president, and Miss Adella M. 
Parker, State member of the National Executive Committee. Mrs. Amos R. Brown 
and Mrs. Marion Baxter were elected delegates to the National Convention. 





The regular monthly public meeting of the Bedford P. E, League of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., was held last week in the League’s new place of meeting, Carnegie Library Hall, 
Franklin Ave., opposite Hancock St. The hall was well filled with an appreciative 
audience. Mrs. Elizabeth Otis Carroll read an interesting paper entitled ‘‘Women’s 
Clubs in relation to the Issues of the Day.’” Mrs, May K. Washbourne, president of 
the League, answered the objection that women should not have the ballot because 
they can not fight. She pointed out that hundreds of men are excused from going to 
war because they are physically unable, and that in the late Spanish American war 67 
per cent, of the men examined for admission to the army were refused. Other argu- 
ments were also given. Mrs. Edith Cauthorne answered the objection that women 
do not know enough to vote, showing that the women of the day are forging ahead 
of the men in regard to education, and that for every eleven foreign men coming to 
this country there are only four foreign women. Mr. George Washbourne answered 
from the man’s point of view the objection that bad women would vote. He proved 
from the ballots cast in the enfranchised States that only a few of this class voted, 
and said that these women needed to be protected by the ballot, as well as the better 
class. Miss Frances Morrison answered the argument that voting would take away 
from woman her womanliness, stating that casting a ballot would not make a woman 
less womanly, any more than if a man voted he would be the less manly. Discussion 


followed. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE. 
GREENWOOD. 

We spent nearly the whole of Novem- 
ber after the 8th in the field. The first 
meting was at Greenwood on the 9th. 
As ill luck would have it, we missed con- 
nection at Canisteo, which necessitated 
adrive of ten miles after dark through 
the mud, When we reached the church 
it was filled with a fine audience. Mrs. 
Webster, the president of the club, pre- 
sided, Elder Trowbridge offered prayer, 
and there was singing. The address was 
followed bya reception at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs, Webster. A large number 
attended, and there was general good 
cheer. In the dining-room yellow bows 
were furnished with the refreshments 
Ten new members were secured, several 
being men. Greenwood is one of our 
very best clubs. It was formed last year 
by Mrs. Etz, and has a most devoted, 
capable president, who would make any 
club a success. 

WHITESVILLE. 

At Whitesville we were the guest of 
the president of the Mary A. Livermore 
Club, Mrs. Mary B. Chapin. With a large 
household, Mrs, Chapin finds time for 
other interests, and is enthusiastic over 
the club work. Like the majority of 
suffragists, she is a most capable house- 
keeper as well asa most hospitable hos- 
tess. Mr. Chapin owns the opera house, 
where our meeting was held. The club 
members wore yellow ribbons and sang 
two songs from the Suffrage Manual. 
Mrs. Chapin presided. A number of men 
were present, and the audience was most 
attentive, 

Mrs. Mary F. Chase, one of the charter 
members of the club, spent the night with 
Mrs. Chapin. She now lives in Gold, Pa., 
but still retains her membership and is 
active in making the club program inter 
esting. 

On Saturday we left for Hornellsville. 
Mrs. Webster met us at Greenwood, going 
as far as Canisteo, where we made a few 
calls with Mrs. Travis, to try to arrange 
for a meeting at Jasper the following 
week, 

HORNELLSVILLE, 

It was our good fortune to spend Sunday 
with Mrs. Etz, the president of the Hor- 
nellsville and Steuben County Clubs, in 
her beautiful new home on Genessee St. 
In the science of housekeeping, Mrs. Etz 
could give lessons to most of us, being as 
expert in that art as in speech-making. 

CUBA. 

On the 18th, we went on to Cuba, where 
we enjoyed the rare hospitality of Mrs. 
Frederic Lyon Charles, a charter member 
of the Cuba P. E. club. The president, 
Mrs. Morgan, dined with us. At 8 P.M, 
we went through the snow storm to the 
W. C. T. U. Hall, where there was a 
goodly company gathered. Mrs. Morgan 
presided. Two of the ministers, Mr. 
Hardin and Mr. Pitt, took part in the 
opening exercises. An informal discus 
sion followed the address, Mr. Morgan 
made a happy speech, full of wit and 
logic. It was a most pleasant meeting, 
and may, we trust, result in increasing 
the membership. Cuba is doing fine 
work under Mrs. Morgan. 

ANDOVER. 

The next afternoon we took the train 
for Andover. We encountered Mrs. 
Smith, president of the Scio Club and 
Mrs. Farnum and Mrs, Macken of Wells- 
ville en route. 

The two latter friends were on their 
way to Andover to take part in the eve- 
ning’s program, At the station we were 
met by a delegation and escorted to our 
respective hostesses. It was my good 
fortune to be entertained by Dr. and Mrs. 
Common, who live opposite the church, 
The audience in the evening left nothing 
to be desired, and gave proof of the won- 
derful growth of our cause in Andover, 
where Mrs. Burrows is the able and suc- 
cessful leader of our hosts. It is not 
strange that Alleghany was the banner 
county for increase in numbers last year, 
since it has snch workers. 

Mrs. Burrows presided. There was 
music by the high school orchestra, with 
excellent singing. Mrs. Farnum and 
Mrs. Macken gave interesting accounts of 
the National Convention. They filled 
one with a longing to take the first train 
for Oregon. After the vice-president’s 
talk, all were invited to a reception in the 
church parlors below, where the club 
served tea and wafers. It was a pleasure 
to meet so many of the club members and 
their friends, a number of them being 
men. Some new members were secured 
and others promised, 

WELLSVILLE. 

The next day we were to speak at 
Wellsville. When Miss Cummings, the 
club president, and Mrs. McEwen met us 
at the 2 P. M. train they asked if we 
would speak to the high school that after- 

(Continued on Page 203.) 





IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 





KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 


ROSE O’ THE RIVER 


_ “Stephen has the strength and reserved force of Saco in him; Rose is the 
river again in Springtime, exquisitely fresh and aweet.”,-— Mr. Eden Phillpotts. 
By the author of ‘‘Rebecca.”’ Illustrated in color. $1.25. 





AGNES REPPLIER’S 


IN OLR CONVENT DAYS 


“Perfect stories, warm from the 
heart and spirit of the writer.’’—Chi- 
cago Record-Herald, $1.10 net. Pd. 1.20. 


ALICE M. BACON’S 


IN THE LAND OF THE GODS 


“Very pretty are these tales built 
upon Japanese superstition,’ — New 
York Sun. $1.50. 








THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON’S 


PART OF A MAN’S LIFE 


“These ripe aod scholarly chapters bave an interest and value far exceeding 
anything that another pen might contrive to say about them.’’— The Dial, Chicago. 
Fully illustrated. $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.68. 





ELIZA ORNE WAITE’S 


AN ONLY CHILD 


OLIVE THORNE MILLER’S 
KRISTY’S SURPRISE PARTY 
A story that any one, whether at “Capital stories of the best kind, by 
8ix or at sixty years of age, may well the author of ‘Kristy’s Queer Cbrist- 


like to read.’’—Banner of Light, Bos- mas.’ ’~-Boston Transcript. 
ton. Illustrated. $1.00. Illustrated in color, $1.25, 








SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


THE PARDONER’S WALLET 


“It is time that the country awoke to the fact that in Samuel M, Crothers it 
has a humorist of the first rank, a satirist of no mean ability, and an essayist of 
no mean ability.’’—Chicago Tribune. ; 

$1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.36. By the author of **The Gentle Reader.” 





Send for an attractively illustrated Holiday Bulletin. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & CO., Boston and New York 














FLOWERS 


For Christmas 


Christmas 
Greeting 


Weddings 


IN OUR ANCIENT AND HONOR. 
ABLE CAPACITY AS , 


The Authorized Agents 
of Santa Claus 


WE HAVE OPENED OUR CHRISTMAS 
BUDGET FOR THE SEASON. OUR 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE HOLIDAY 
TRADE ARE GREATER AND MORE 


J, NEWMAN & SONS CORP., — THAN EVER BEFORE. 
51 Tremont Street. Low Prices 


as usual 


Rceeptions 
and all 
Social Functions 
At Very Lowest Prices 


Courteous attention given to all. 








WE LEAD THE PROCESSION. 





One Hundred and 
Seventy-five 
Dollars 


Represents the annual subscription 
cost of more than thirty English peri- 
odicals which are drawn upon regular- 
ly for the weekly numbers of 


The Living Age 


Readers of that magazine secure the 


WE WISH PARTICULARLY TO 
ADMONISH OUR PATRONS TO 


Make their Christmas Selections 
Early. Do not Wait 
UNTIL THE VERY LAST DAYS OF 
THE HOLIDAY SEASON. HOWEVER, 
CONSULT YOUR OWN CONVEN.- 
IENCE, BUT REMEMBER THAT IN 
THIS CASE, ESPECIALLY, FIRST- 

COMERS WILL HAVE THE BEST 
most important and timely articles in 


this long list of English quarterlies, SELECTIONS. 
monthly reviews and magazines and - 
literary and political weekly journals, 

reproduced promptly and _ without 

abridgment, for only SIX DOLLARS Houghton & Dutton 
a year. More than 3,300 pages each 

year. Trial subscriptions, three months Tremont, Beacon, and Somerset 
thirteen numbers, one dollar. New 
subscribers who subscribe now for the 
year 1906 will receive free the remain- 
ing numbers of 1905. 


THE LIVING AGE CO. 


Streets and Pemberton Square 


Boston, Mass. 











6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. MASSAGE,—Mrs. Martha M. Adkins, 53 Rob 
- eson Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Graduate 
Masseuse. 




















W* have received our im- 


portation of Gloves, in 
all lengths, colors and styles, 
for Christmas Gifts. 


Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 
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HOUSING FOR THE POOR. 





(Concluded from First Page.) 


a@ space of 15,000 square feet for common 
room. Each family has three children, 
one of whom we assume to be of school 
age, leaving 500 little children per floor, 
250 being babies. Of the 15,000 feet of 
common room let us take half for the 
babies, dividing it into large rooms 20x15 
each with ten babies and a nurse, Of the 
. remaining 7,500 feet take out 5,000, mak- 
ing two large halls 50x50 for dancing and 
other amusements; and there remains 
2,500 square feet for the kindergarten 
children—ten square feet to a child; this 
when seated. They and the babies could 
have the dancing rooms to spread out in 
during the day, if the weather is bad. 

In fine weather the roof is the children’s 
playground, the whole floor space of the 
block, lacking only courts; 120,000 square 
feet, or thirty-two feet to thechild. This 
for the whole 3,750 children—five floors of 
them—three to a family, 250 families to 
the floor. That is a space of about 8x4 to 
each, even if every child and baby were 
there at once. Asa matter of fact, this 
would scarcely ever happen, the babies 
and kindergarten sizes taking the roof in 
school hours, and the bigger children 
having it to themselves when at home, 

In the evening, when the children are 
in bed, the grown people could have the 
roof; and if, in the heated term, the whole 
population of the block should desire to 
sleep on the roof, there would be 10.5 to 
each person—6x3 and over—quite enough 
to sleep on; or, by families, a space of 
over 12x8, in which five people could 
group together very comfortably. 

There remains a basement and cellar— 
twice the entire floor space, and more, for 
glass pavement in the courts and sidewalk 
could give us the whole block to the curb- 
stone. In this enormous space would be 
located the clean, white-tiled, perfectly 
appointed kitchens—six to a block as full 
as this—and their dining-rooms. A sixth 
of the block space—not counting the 
court—is 20,000 feet; a sixth of residents 
1,040, a fifth of whom are babies, fed in 
the nurseries, leaving 832 per kitchen. 
A force of nine cooks, with assistants, 
could provide for these iu a large kitchen- 
and-pantry arrangement covering 3,000 
square feet, and a dining-room of 10,000 
square feet would give each family a 
space of 10x10 for its table. If preferred, 
the food could be sent up on dumb wait- 
ers, and eaten in the private apartments. 
There remains a space of 7,000 square feet, 
which could be used for club rooms, of 
ample size, for men, women and children. 

We have seen the possibilities of the 
mechanical limitations; let us now exam- 
ine the financial ones. 

Here are 1,250 families, with an earning 
capacity, at present rates, of $12, plus $9 
equals $21 a week. Let us subtract a 
seventh of this for periods without work, 
leaving them $18. This, for each family, 
is $936 a year; by the year, for them all, is 
$1,170,000. The purchasing power of the 
poor is greater than we think, if viewed 
collectively. 

How far would this money go in paying 
the expenses of an establishment like this? 
Allowing a dollar a week per room, as in 
our existing ‘‘model tenements,’’ three 
rooms to a family, we have a weekly rent 
roll of $3,750; per year, $194,000. 

This includes heating, and they would 
need no other fuel, as no cooking need be 
done in therooms. For laundry work 
the cellar should provide, and it could be 
done by the woman of the family on the 
day allowed as “out of work;’’ or, if she 
had work every day, it could be as easily 
paid tor. 

So large a steam-heating plant as that 
necessary for this block could provide 
drying rooms and accommodations for 
ironing at a nominal expense. 

For the care of these 3,750 little ones, 
let us allow for the babies one nurse to 
ten, with six trained nurses to supervise 
for the block, paying the nurses $9 a week 
and the trained nurses $20; making 


POF WOOK ccccssccccrcsces- soseccccsoccece $1,245.00 
Medical inspection for the block at 875 

BR WECK.... 2000 -coccceee be, Ohoeseweseses 75.00 
Sixty two kindergartners at $15 a week. 930,00 
A sort of supervisor to each sixth of the 

FOOL, BE BIG. cccvccccces socccccecscossces 60.00 
Six gymnasium teachers at 520....-++.-. 120.00 

BOtal occcccccccccvcces esccccoccccccccses | #2,430.00 


This is inside of $2 a week per family; 
and gives to each child, during the work- 
ing hours of the day, safety, wise care, 
entertainment, and education. 

The provision of food, so difficult to the 
isolated poor family, becomes not only 
easier in the sense of costing lets, but a 
source of health and strength, and satis- 
faction as well, when undertaken for such 
numbers as are here involved. 

It is best treated in the smaller divisions 
of six kitchens to a block, each to provide 
for 832 persons, as well as sending up milk 
for the 208 babies of that division. 

Let us take $7 a week for each family’s 
board; a dollar a day for five persons, in- 
cluding the baby. Of this, $1 goes for 
service, $6 for food. This is 85 cents a 
day. Two quarts of milk for the baby at 





16 cents—and the milk order for a block 
like this would furnish good milk at that 
price—leaves us 73 cents for the others, 
one of whom is a small child, one large, 
and two adults. A concrete proposition 
like this comes within the range of the 
“practical housewife's’’ experience. For 
20 cents a breakfast of oatmeal and milk, 
bread and butter, coffee, and some dish of 
hash or other “‘relish’’ could be given; or 
fruit instead of hash to wiser tastes. For 
23 cents @ supper as good, and for thirty 
cents a dinner that would give far more 
nourishment to this working family than 
they get now for the same money. This 
is not to dictate any dietary, but to indi- 
cate that food values sufficient can be 
covered for sucha sum, In concrete detail, 
what would be wanted is a hot, nourishing 
breakfast at an early hour; dinner-pails 
ready packed, of contents according to 
choice, aud a dinner at night with more 
time and pleasure in the meal. 

Now for the service, The flourishing 
Boston restaurant where people sit about 
ring tables, and the food comes up in the 
middle from the kitchen below, shows us 
a simple way of avoiding waiters, and the 
dinner-pails could be packed to order 
while the breakfast was being eaten. 

Only the children would be regularly fed 
at noon; and the roof attendants and gym- 
nastic teachers could be there to keep or- 
der. At night, if the families preferred to 
eat in their rooms above, they could pur- 
chase from this department as they would 
from any delicatessen store, and take the 
food upstairs with them. 

Many suppose that the women of this 
class would not like it. Try themand see. 
Give them a chance to see what life would 
be like, with a day’s work that was done 
at six o’clock—or five; and then a clean, 
quiet home with no work waiting there 
for them;—to come home to a large, light, 
comfortably appointed dining-room, or to 
one’s own if preferred; in either case, to 
savory food all ready to be eaten.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 





* 
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LETTER FROM MRS. UPTON. 


How often during the last year I have 
wished that the friends who have worked 
long in the ranks could be in Headquar- 
ters and see what a great business-like 
place it is! Our National and State 
officers of twenty years ago did their work 
on their own library or dining-room tables. 
Iremember when Miss Anthony said to 
me that she had gotten a place fixed for 
her work, adding, ‘tI never have had a 
desk or a set of pigeon-holes till now.”’ 
These early workers bought their own 
stationery and stamps, and when they 
mailed literature, carried it themselves in 
a basket to the post-office. Why those 
women continued their work is a mystery. 
They had almost nothing to encourage 
them, and yet they did not falter. How 
different it is now! Each day into Na- 
tional Headquarters come more requests 
than we can grant, more chances to work 
than we can take. We must select the 
most important. Such pressure is there 
that we cap no longer send out the friend- 
ly social letters to the other workers 
which'we so loved todo. There is a cam- 
paign on in Oregon, another one in sight 
in Oklahoma; there are city charters at 
which we have chances, and there are laws 
to be made by Legislatures which may 
not be directly in our favor, but at least 
are indirectly ours, such as the Initiative 
and Referendum. There are hundreds of 
real things doing which will push us along 
our road, State Associations are grow- 
ing; some are doubling, preparatory to the 
battle which is before us. 

Many of the women of 20 years ago are 
no longer in their active places, but most 
of them are spared to us, and moat of them 
retain their interest. It is to these that | 
am writing. I want to ask of them two 
things: 1, That they take care of them- 
selves, so that they may be with us when 
our real victory comes; 2, that they pro- 
vide for the carrying on of the suffrage 
work by will. This may be left to three 
persons to be used for suffrage as they see 
fit, with a provision that in case of the 
death of any, the survivors may fill the 
place, or it may be left to the National 
President or the Treasurer of the Nation- 
al American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, or to both. The purpose of such 
a bequest may be named, such as cam- 
paigns or organization or press work. The 
present policy of the association is to 
place such bequests in an emergency fund, 
not to be used except for sudden or very 
important purposes. 

The English law provides that the eldest 
son shall inherit most of the estate, and 
the American idea, that one’s property 
belongs to one’s family entirely, is almost 
as entirely wrong. Your property is 
yours. Make ample provision for your 
own, but do not forget the great cause for 
which you have labored and which you 
have loved. 

Our opportunities were never so many 
nor so great as uow. When, therefore, 
you are providing gifts for your friends 
at Christmas, make yourself happy by 


giving to us, as an Association, a part of 
the substance with which you have been 
blessed, a part you can not take with you, 
a part no one needs more than we do. 
Harngiet TAYLOR Upron, 
Treasurer N. A. W. 8S, A. 


[We cordially endorse Mrs. Upton’s ap- 
peal to the friends of equal rights to re- 
member the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association in their wills. And, 
at the same time that they leave a bequest 
to the Suffrage Association, let them leave 
one tothe WomAn’s JoURNAL. -A valid 
form of bequest was published last week, 
and will be sent to any one desiring it. 
Some of the best friends of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, who contributed generously 
every year to its expenses during their 
lives, have died without remembering it 
in their wills; and it is possible that they 
may have since regretted the omission, 
even in heaven, Let all our friends who 
are intending to leave something either to 
the Association, or the JOURNAL, or to 
both, attend to the matter before it is too 
late.—A. 8. B.] 








THE NEW-YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 

Of course, a great deal depends on your 
own taste in the matter of newspapers. If 
you want a publication that serves up 
much gore and so many thrills in every 
issue, it is money thrown away to buy 
The Tribune. If, however, you are look 
ing fora daily history of the world care- 
fully collated and sifted and presented in 
the most attractive form that the facts 
and the laws of good taste will permit, 
you cannot make any mistake in reading 
The Tribune every day. But The Daily 
Tribune is more than a continuous history. 
It contains special articles on nearly every 
subject which is supposed to interest intel- 
ligent and clean-minded people, to say 
nothing of the illuminating and instruct- 
ive editorial articles and reviews of books, 
music and the drama, Just by way of 
experiment, why don’t you invest $1 and 
get The Daily and Sunday Tribune by mail 
fora month? With The Sunday Tribune 
goes a handsome Illustrated Supplement 
and a Magazine, with colored covers, 
equal to anything sold for ten cents. 














Substantial Holiday 
Books 


Among the worthy Gift Books 
are these: 


TheFlorenceofLandor 
By LILIAN WHITING 


‘*This book successfully aims to sug- 
gest the living drama set in Florence 
during Walter Savage Landor’s life ip 
that city.’’— The Critic, New York. 

“A very delightful book.’’— Boston 
Transcript. 

With frontispiece portrait and full 
page illustrations. 8vo in box, $2.50 
net. Postpaid, $2.71. 





Two in Italy 


By MAUD HOWE 
Author of “Roma Beata.” 
‘*‘Not since the publication of Howells’ 
‘Venetian Days’ have we had books by 
av American so full of Italian sunshine 
and so soft with Italian atmosphere as 
are the writings of Mrs. Elliott.”’"—The 
Interior, Chicago. 
“Mr. Elliott’s drawings are of unusual 
order.’’—Boston Herald. 
Crown 8vo, in Box, $2.00 net. 
Postpaid, $2.17. 





Pasadena Edition 


Ramona 


By HELEN HUNT JACKSON, 

“The charm of this edition lies in the 
copious illustrations, which have been 
carried out in excellent taste. The 
artist is Henry Sandham, who was with 
Mrs. Jackson when she was gathering 
the material for ‘Ramona.’ ’’— Brooklyn 
Eagle. In box, $2.00, postpaid. 


The True Story of Paul 


Revere 


By CHARLES F. GETTEMY. 

‘“‘A plain, unadorned narrative of the 
life of a man bold, brave, earnest, and 
full of patriotic fervor, well worthy of 
our remembrance and affectionate re 
gard.’’—Boston Transcript. 

With 12 Full Page Illustrations, 
$1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65. 


Little Brown & Co., Publishers, 


BOSTON. 
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Claus Invites You to Hurry 


Santa 
= to Toyland—Not much space here for de- 








oo tail. Just an invitation to come and bring 

U fon, = the little folks along; and a great big word 

. Ware of Welcome. Santa Claus is at home to the 
“ie boys and girls of Boston and vicinity. He 
To wants to see every one of them before 


hristmas. If the Children who come to see him are 


accompanied by adults he will give them a beautiful and 
interesting souvenir of the occasion. 


Once Again a Hearty Welcome. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


It was needed—Every Woman will appreciate 
The New Hook for a Woman’s Shoe 
A NERVE SAVER 
A MODERN IDEA 


“WUNDERHOOX” 


A TIME SAVER 


All Styles 
All Leathers See That 
$ % 5 0 Hook? 
It's the 
“ Wunderhoox “ 





BROTHER HAGAN 


THE “OBLAST”? SHOEMAN 


Hagan’s Corner—Washington and Boyiston Streets 
“*The Shoe That Made Boston Famous”’ 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 





(Continued from Page 202.) ‘ 
noon. It seemed too good au opportunity 
to be lost. We forgot all fatigue and ac 
cepted. We were joined at the school by 
Mrs. Darling, so had a fine committee of 
three for our support. But on meeting 
the principal we realized that we were 
with a friend of the cause who would 
make everything easy. Seldom have we 
enjoyed a half bour’s chance to speak 
more than we did that one, as we stood 
before the bright-eyed boys and girls who 
listened most attentively. Young peaple 
are less prejudiced than their elders, and 
more receptive. Miss Cummings asked 
us to tell them of the prize of 35 for the 
best essay, offered by the club, and a sec- 
ond prize of $2 for the second best. Mra. 
E. C. Bradley was our kindly hostess at 
Wellsville. Her stately home stands 
back from the roadway among fine trees. 
Opposite lives Mrs, Duncan McEwen, 
where we rested before going to the 
school. 

In the evening, the Congregational 
church was fuli. It was a splendid audi- 
ence, distinguished for quality as well as 
quantity. Miss Cummings presided. Mrs. 
Nora H. Crowfoot sang. Our subject was 
‘‘Woman’s Title to Citizenship.’’ Rev. 
W. E. Adams made the collection speech. 
It resulted in the largest collection of the 
trip. Miss Cummings is doing a great 
work in Wellsville, as leader of the club. 
Mrs. Bradley kindly rose very early to 
enable us to catch the 6 A. M. for Hor- 
nelisville. But the train did not come 
along until after8 A. M. That threw us 
out of connection at Canisteo, and we 
were forced to drive to Jasper, 16 miles 
over abominable roads, instead of going 
from a nearer point with Mrs. Webster of 
Greenwood, as had been arranged. 

JASPER, 

On reaching Mrs. Dr. Wallace’s door at 
Jasper, we presented a most mud.stained 
appearance. But we found a kindly wel 
come. 

There was a fine gathering in the after- 





noon, including Mrs. Webster, Mrs. Miner, 
Sbaw, Mrs. Swan, Miss Sarah Kellogg, 
Mrs, Taylor, and Mrs. Williamson of the 
Greenwood Club. The meeting was en- 
thusiastic. The Greenwood friends told 
of their work and the increasing interest. 
That seemed to rouse the others. A fine 
ciub was formed, with bright young wom. 
en as officers. Twoof these were formerly 
teachers, and are capable of leading a 
society most successfully. The club will 
begin with the civics cards. 
DRIVE TO GREENWOOD. 

The drive back to Greenwood was at- 
tended most of the way by darkness. It 
was a pitchy night, and the road was full 
of ruts and mud-holes. We could not see 
approaching teams. But for the timely 
loan of a lantern at a farm-house on the 
route, we doubt if it would have been 
possible to arrive in safety. Mrs. Miner 
Shaw, our driver, managed the team of 
black horses with great skill, and brought 
us safely over a road that she could not 
see. It wasa relief tv behold the village 
lights and to enter the warm, bright shel- 
ter of Mrs. Kellogg’s home. Here we 
spent a restful night. Mrs. Kellogg is the 
mother of a large family of sons and 
daughters. Miss Sarah Kellogg was a 
delegate to the Rochester Convention. 
Mrs. Kellogg and several daughters are 
members of the club. 

OLEAN, 

We spent partof the following day in 
Olean, calling on Dr. Jepson, Mrs. Larkin 
and others. 

BUFFALO, 

At night we reached our Buffalo home, 
Mrs. Richard Williams’s, where we ever 
find a warm welcome. A week in Erie 
county, with Mrs. Williams’s as head- 
quarters, passed quickly away. 

COLD SPRING, 

Our work began on the evening after 
our arrival, when we went with Mrs, Wil- 
liams to the meeting of the Cold Spring 
Club at the bome of Mrs, Rogers. Mrs. 
Capwell and Miss Sheridan of the Buffalo 
Club, Mrs. Oille and Mrs. Searing of 
North Tonawanda were present. Mrs. 
Decker presided. Mrs. Williams and the 
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REMEMBER We are never: undersold 


We guar- 


antee the price of everything we sell to be as 
low or lower than the same article can be bought 


in New England. 


Art Needlework for Holiday Gifts 


Third Floor—Centre. 





The opportunities for selection afforded in our magnificent display are 


in every respect unequalled. 


From every source of merit we have secured 


the daintiest novelties of sterling worth and attractiveness, and present the 


finest and most extensive variety of high art productions ever shown in 


America. 
beauty, novelty, and value-giving. 


The latest designs in Stamped Shirt 
Waist Patterns on handkerchief lin- 
en, for shadow work, with and with- 
out lace inserties, also a fine assort- 
ment on heavy linen, for eyelet and 
hedebo work. Prices, 2.25 and 2.50 

Same quality linen, stamped in the 
latest designs, for collars and cuffs, 
chemisettes and corset covers. Prices 

, 10c¢ to 75c 

Novelties, stamped to embroider in 
jewel bags, soap and powder cases, 
stick pin cases, handkerchief, glove, 
cravat cases and pin cushion tops. 
Prices from 15c to 1.00 

The newest designs in pillow tops, 
picture frames and cravat cases, 
stamped on white and green moire, 
for the new ribbon and rococco work. 
Prices. . « - 37 1-2c to 88c 

A full line of Silk Art Ribbons, all 
widths, and shades, for needle work. 

Something New in Standing 
Work Baskets 
Made of Flemish oak, in the dull and 
light green, also white enamel wood, 
dainty linings of shadow cretonne. 
Prices, each. . .. , 6.50 

Haud Embroidered Silk 
Lambrequins 
Rich and effective colorings, many 
beautiful designs, in satin and velour. 


From .. - 1.37 1-2 to 15.00 


from, 





A critical comparison will at once reveal our supremacy, both in 


The New Ooze Leather 
Slumber Slippers 
Dainty pink and biue_ trimmings. 
ae ( . + aoe 


Eiderdown and Hand Croch- 
eted Slippers 


Perma i + se 3 . 1.00 
Linen and Silk Travelling 
Companions 


With and without oil silk lining; elab- 

orately trimmed. From 38c to3.50 
Work Baskets 

Of Japanese straw, daintily trimmed, 

with holly and ribbon, Each, 

3.50 and 4.50 

A Large Assortment of Pillow 

Loops 

In silk and mercerized, with tassels 

and Pompons,. . 25c, 50c and 75c 
Figured Silk Work and Hand- 

kerchiet Bags, 50c, 88c, 1.25 
Fir Balsam Pillows 


Fresh from the Maine Woods. Each, 
38c 
Figured Satin Pillows 
Complete. . .. 1.25 


Extra Large Laundry Bags 
Made of cretonne, finished with 
hoops. Special price, each 50c 

Fancy Boxes and other Choice 
Novelties 


Saree ee 
Fancy Shaving Pads 
Extra large assortment. Each. . 25c 


The Finest Line of Imported Novelties Displayed This Season 


Including Petal Handkerchief Cases, in pink, blue and white, Petal Opera 
Bags, Puff Boxes, Twine Balls, Jewel Bags, Ribbon Rolls and Hand Painted 


Cravat and Glove Cases. Prices 


25c to 10.00 





others who had been delegates to the 
State Convention, gave reports. We fol- 
lowed with a talk on the progress of our 
work. 

HAMBURG. 

On Monday afternoon Mrs. - Williams 
accompanied us to Hamburg, where a 
parlor meeting was held at the home of 
Mrs. Belle Andrews. The rooms were 
well filled. Mrs. Williams spoke finely 
on the work. Mrs. Kendall presided. 
After we had spoken, there was informal 
discussion, with bright speeches from 
Mrs. Kendall and others, It was decided 
to revivetheclub. As Mrs. Kendall could 
not longer keep the presidency, Mrs. Carl 
Ward was chosen. She is a@ young wo- 
man, and keenly alive to the importance 
of the suffrage for women. We feel sure 
that the club will thrive under her leader- 
ship. The other officers chosen will ably 
support her. Mrs, Andrews served re- 
freshments, and there was a pleasant so- 
cial hour. HARRIET MAY MILLS, 

(To be continued.) 





COLORADO. 
PUEBLO, Dec, 6, 1905, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

As the JoURNAL has been a regular vis- 
itor at my home for over twenty years, 
there is no paper that fills its place. 

While I have been inhaling the air of 
freedom for three weeks in Colorado, and 
observing its effect upon health and mor- 
als, yet I lack the inspiration the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL gives its readers, No other 
paper gives as much idea of the intel- 
lectual and political progress of women. 

In Colorado, woman’s opportunity is 
limited only by her own capacity and in- 
clination. Centuries of barbaric customs 
for women have bound them with chains 
hard to break, but gradually the shackles 
are falling. Women, with quiet dignity 
and clear intelligence, are doing their 
share of the world’s work, in the cause 
of education, abolishment of child labor, 
and other reforms, with such purity of 
purpose that men are recognizing that to 
share the responsibility of citizenship 
with intelligent women is not to abate 
their own dignity, but to derive a distinct 
advantage. 

The woman’s club flourishes here in 
greater numbers and variety than in any 
other State, in proportion to the popula- 
tion. In the club, women are being edu- 
cated for the intelligent, effective use of 
the ballot. 

It is evident that all club work is tend- 
ing in that direction, Even in conserva- 
tive Illinois there is a marked change in 
favor of equal suffrage. In Barry, Ill., 
where we sustained an Equal Suffrage 
Society for fifteen years, and the women 
have largely drifted into clubs, there is 
still a strong equal suffrage sentiment, 
The women turn out in numbers to vote 
at school elections, especially if there is 
avy issue at stake. Miss Bessie Stearns 
has been appointed Notary Public, and is 
well qualified for the place. ; 

ELIZABETH F, Lone. 


— —— 


WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE, Nov, 24, 1905, 
Editors Woman's Journal: . 

We have just closed what is sald to 
have been the most enthusiastic State 
Equal Suffrage Convention that Washing- 
ton has ever had. 

There were about 50 delegates present, 
and the counties of King, Snohomish, Kit- 
sap, Skagitt, Pierce and Thurston were 
represented. We held meetings morning, 
afternoon and evening, had quite a num- 
ber of fraternal delegates, and much busi- 
ness was dispatched and many old-timers 
came to the front and paid dues and ‘‘en- 
listed again for the war.’’ It seemed a 
regular “shaking up of the dry bones of 
the valley,” and we are setting systemat- 
ically at work to try to organize our State, 
that we may get an amendment submit- 
ted by our next Legislature. Then the 
fight will be on in earnest‘in this State, 
and we will then want all the ammunition 
the National can furnish us. We certainly 
now have some live recruits. Whereas 
last year, with free hall rent, we started in 
upon the year’s work with only two or 
three dollars after our National dues were 
paid, this year we paid twenty dollars 
for our hall, and raised by contributions 
during the convention over one hundred 
dollars extra to begin the new year. One 
bright woman promised to have her coun- 
ty (one of the wealthiest in the State) 
thoroughly organized in four weeks, and 
the delegates who came with her said she 
could and would keep her word, 

We elected Mrs. Amos Brown, of West 
Seattle, and Mrs. Marion B. Baxter, of 
Seattle, delegates to the National Conven- 
tion, and reélected Miss Adella M. Parker 
as our member of the National Executive 
Committee. We sent a telegram of greet 
ing to Miss Susan B. Anthony, closing it 
with Proverbs 31:29. The press of the 
city gave us columns of space and report- 





ed the meeting very nicely. The hall was 
decorated with evergreens, yellow drap- 
ery and yellow crysanthemums, with Miss 
Anthony’s large-sized picture framed 
handsomely above the stand, and beneath 
it the above quotation, done in bright 
colors on a large card, and other mottoes 
done similarly were put up. I wish we 
had large-sized pictures of our other pio- 
neers. I took the penny prints and un- 
dertook to enlarge them, but spoiled some, 
and it was too late then to do it again; 
but I am going to give you my idea, I was 
so pleased with it myself. I took Lucre- 
tia Mott’s portrait to enlarge, life-size, on 
one end of a nice crayon board, and put 
on the rest of the board the quotation, 
‘She openeth her lips with wisdom, and 
in her mouth is the law of kindness.’’ 
Then I had also, for Lucy Stone’s, ‘Her 
children rise up and cail her blessed, her 
husband also, and he praiseth her;’’ and 
for Elizabeth Cady Stanton, “Give her of 
the work of her hands, let her ov'n works 
praise her in the gates.’’ I will have 
them in good shape before another State 
meeting. 

Sioce writing the’ foregoing, I have re- 
ceived a letter to-day from our newly- 
elected vice president, Mrs. Susan Currier 
Ormes, who is doing fine work in Skaggit 
County. She and her husband are joint 
editors of the Mt. Vernon Argus. She is 
very enthusiastic, and very anxious for 
literature. She writes me she will organ- 
ize two new clubs this week and three 
next, in one of the richest counties in the 
State. We think we will get Washington 
organized by the next primary elections. 

FANNY LEAKE-CUMMINGS, M, D. 
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OREGON. 


FIRST GUN OF ‘SANTI’? CAMPAIGN, 
PORTLAND, ORE,, Dec, 3, 1905, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 


You will doubtless have been informed, 
ere this can reach you, of our success in 
stirring up about a dozen rich and idle 
women, who comprise Portland’s ‘‘Antis,”’ 
known here as tbe ‘smart set’’; so I need 
not repeat. Suffice it to say that my 
friend Helen Ladd Corbett, an officer in 
said set, who for her late lamented 
father’s sake, if not her own, should be 
in better company, has said for publica- 
tion, in effect, that ‘ta public office is a pri- 
vate trust,”’ 

Now comes Mrs, Ralph Wilbur, presi- 
dent and general manager and whipper in 
of the dozen aforesaid, who confesses in 
the morning papers that ‘‘society,’’ when 
giving out ‘the first gun of its campaign,”’ 
with its photographs attached, for the 
use of the newspapers, ‘‘didn’t know that 
it was loaded,”’ 

Truly, **The way of the transgressor is 
hard.’’ Thesuffragists cordially welcome 
their new ally, which is ‘‘tacking ship’, 
and thereby helping us to make a landing 
at the port of Liberty, whither we are 
bound. 

Cordially, and in Thanksgiving spirit, 

ABIGAIL Scott DUNIWAY. 


-_-- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


Sharon.—The League met with Miss 
Wionibel Bowman, Dec. 4. Mrs. M. E. 
Hixson, president, vccupied the chair, and 
16 members and friends were present. 
The subject of trying to elect a woman as 
one ot the Overseers of the Poor next 
March was referred to the executive com- 
mittee. The following resolution, offered 
by George Kempton, and slightly amend- 
ed, was adupted: 

‘*‘Whereas, As the centennial of the 
birth of Wm. Lloyd Garrison will occur 
Dec. 10, it is fitting that our League make 
some recognition thereof; therefore. 

*Resslved, That in his defence of the 
rights of women, including’ woman suf- 
frage, as long ago as when he published 
the Liberator to promote the freedom of 
the siave, the name of Wm. Lloyd Garri- 
son is worthy to be placed among the 
highest on the list of the reformers of our 
country.’’ 

Several papers on various topics were 
expected to be read, but with the excep- 
tion of one, by Mrs, E. L. White, they 
did not materialize. The paper offered 
was suggestive, and led to an interesting 
discussion as to the result of our League’s 
efforts in Sharon and the situation 
throughout the State. Mrs. L. B. C. Dav- 
enport recommended effort to secure an 
act enabling women to decide, by a real 
referendum, to be voted upon say five 
years hence, whether they shall be placed 
on an equal footing with men as to the fran- 
chise. The usual closing feature, of com- 
bining conversation with refreshments 
was appreciated G. K. 


NaTIcK.—The (League held its first pub- 
lic meeting Nov. 27. Hon. Richard H. 
Dana spoke on The ‘Boss’’ System in 
American Politics, or Civil Service Reform. 
His address was forceful, clear and con- 
vincing, and showed him to be thoroughly 
informed on the subject. The lecture 
was preceded by a vocal solo by Mr. Ralph 
Eaton, There was a very good audience, 
including a number of men as well as 
women, who showed their interest by 
their thoughtful attention. In a conver- 
sation preceding the lecture, Mr. Dana 
told ore of the members that he had ad- 





this was the first time he had ever been 
invited to speak before a Suffrage League. 
This League.is giving more time during 
the present season to attempts to gain 
new members to the organization, and to 
do educational work by distributing liter- 
ature. We use largely ‘Fruits of Equal 
Suffrage,’’ Nos.-1 and 2, **Reasons Why 
Women Desire to Vote,’ ‘Mrs Decker on 
Woman Suffrage,” and “Judge Lindsay 
on Suffrage,” together with a number of 
others, when they seem especially appro- 
priate, and would be likely to excite inter- 
est and attention in the recipients. cc. 


LEOMINSTEE, — The meeting of the 
League was well attended. It was held 
at the home of the president, Rev. Juliette 
Yeaw. Two new members were added. 
The November Monthly Letter was read, 
and @ copy given each member. It was 
voted to codperate with the State Asso- 
ctation in the plan of work for the ensuing 
year, as adopted at the annual meeting at 
Holyoke, The following committees were 
chosen: on Literature and Press Work, 
Mrs. Kate G. Pope; Organization, Mrs. 
Cha: lotte Morse; Meetings; Mrs. Sarah 
F. Gallup; Finance, Mrs, Sarah A. Bryant; 
School Suffrage, Mrs. Henrietta M. Gates; 
Enrolment, Mrs, Elizabeth M. Pevear; 
Legislation and Civics, Mrs. Mary J. Clev- 
erley. The choice of a committtee on In- 
dustrial Conditions was postponed to the 
next meeting. A letter from Miss Black- 
well was read by the secretary, asking us 
to obtain all the new members possible in 
the next three weeks, and it was voted to 
do all we could in this direction, also to 
unite as usual with the W. C. T. U. in 
working for school suffrage, and to do 
active work in that line this winter. Mrs. 
Sarah F. Gallup will entertain the League 
and invited guests at the next meeting, in 
January. KATE G, Pops, Sec, 


WorcEsTER.—Our League met with 
Mrs. Adeline H. Howland. The meeting 
was &@ Memorial to Mary A. sivermore, 
Mrs. Abby Howland read from the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL & sketch of her life. Mrs. 
Marbie read an extract from her lecture, 
‘*What shall we do with our Daughters?”’ 
Increasing our membership was spoken 
of, and how to get the young people into 
the League. Refreshments were served, 
and a social hour followed. 

A. G. Fow Ler, Sec. 





ALL NEWENGLANDERS ARE PATRIOTIC. 


And more so after a trip to Washing- 
ton. Congress is in session, and a visit to 
those two great dignified bodies alone re- 
pays for the time and expenditure. The 
many other sight-seeing points are too 
numerous to mention here; a postal, how- 
ever, to J. B. Scott, N. E P. A., Royal 
Blue Line (Baltimore & Ohio R. R.), 360 
Washington St., Boston, will bring you an 
iliustrated booklet, giving all details of 
its seven-day personally conducted tours, 
for which $25 00 covers all expenses from 
Boston,—Jan. 12th and 26th, Feb. 9th and 
23d, March 9th and 23d, April 13th and 
27th, and May 11th. 


-——_-o—__—_- 


A fascinating display of books will be 
found at R. H. White’s. Beautiful bind- 
ings, clear type and attractive form unite 
to delight the eye. Among them are 
some magnificent editions of standard 
authors, selling at one quarter or one 
fifth of the usual price. There is no 
better Christmas present than a book. 
Take a look at them. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston. Mass. 
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« REMINGTON ? 
BILLING 

*é TYPEWRITER 4 


4 not only writes the bills > 
@ but does all the other work » 
that Remingtons have 

always done. 


> 
Remington Typewriter Company 
4 327 Broadway, New York . 
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Boston Office, 81 Franklin Street. 














The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is published by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year, The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, 
N.Y. Ail who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membership. 
Many branches of the work are being pushed, 
and much progress is being made. You: ught 
to know about it. Subscribe for the Newsletter 


dressed a number of women’s clubs, but | and you will. 
( 
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MY MOTHER'S GARDEN. 
BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 
Her heart was like her garden, 
Old-fashioned, quaint and sweet, 
A wealth of buds and blossoms 
Hid in a still retreat. 
Sweet violets of sympathy 
Were always opening there, 
And lilies white and pure unclosed, 
Each one a whispered prayer. 


Forget-me-nots there lingered, 
To late perfection brought, 
And there bloomed purple pansies 
In many a tendor thought. 
There hope’s first snowdrops took deep 
root 
And flowered because they must; 
There love’s own roses reached toward 
heaven 
On trellises of trust. 


And in that quiet garden— 
The garden of her heart— 
Song-birds built nests, and caroled 
Their songs of cheer apart; 
And from it still floats back to us, 
O’ercoming sin and strife, 
Sweet as the breath of roses blown, 
The fragrance of her life. 
—Good Housekeeping. 





POVERTY’S EFFECT ON MEN AND WOMEN. 


Wherever you find poverty, wherever 
there is a sullen, niggardly nature, an 
oppressive landlordism or capitalism seek- 
ing cheap labor, there you will also find 
that the men are lazy, indifferent, shift. 
less and drunken. 

Men accept the inevitable, and if it 
mean starvation, they do not try to post- 
pone the day of its coming. They stop the 
struggle and wait. They refuse to carry 
on @ losing battle. 

With women it is different. The nearer 
they are to starvation, the more desper- 
ately they toil. For instance, in the famine 
ad tricts of Italy they are up before dawn 
t sather herbs or acorns for the break- 

“t. They go into the fields and work 
uutil they sink from exhaustion. 

They work harder than the men for 
half the wages. They return home in the 
dark and prepare the evening meal, eating 
only what isleft over; and after the clean- 
ing up is done, they sit down to sew or 
spin, while tbe husband dozes or smokes. 

The children are put to bed and then 
the mother returns to her work, patching 
and repairing, knitting and sewing, until 
exhausted. 

If there be illness, she remains awake 
the night through to attend to the needs 
of the sick one, and when the others 
awake in the morning they see that the 
mother has long been about her work. 

Men give up the fight with poverty and 
drink themselves into insensibility, while 
women, thinking not of themselves but 
of the children, never cease to struggle 
until struggle is no longer possible.—Lob- 
ert Hunter 


—_——_— —o_— — 


A SOUTH-AMERICAN TOUR. 

Miss Annie S. Peck, the well-known 
mountain climber, will personally conduct 
a small party through a “grand tour” of 
Sovth America, leaving Boston Jan. 30 
and getting back to New York June, 5. 
One group will go by way of England, and 
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() Useful Christmas gifts 
for men are shown in 
our Furnishing Department. 
We mention: 

Neckwear of latest shapes and 
materials. 50c. to 4.50 


Gloves of various makes, recom- 


mending our own special at 
omly .......+-+-+- savknenenbee 1.50 
Lined Gloves....... 2.25 to 10.0 
House Coats.......10.00 to 18.00 
Bath Wraps and Lounging 
PES ico cavsasnenes 6.00 to 56.00 


Umbrellas... 1.00 to 10.00 
American Hosiery Co's and 
Linen Mesh Underwear 
Fancy Articles in English Pigskin 
Cuff Buttons, Scarf Pins 

etc., etc. 





N. B. — As an aid to Christmas 
Shoppirg in our store, we offer 
our “Merchandise Certificates,”’ 
good to the bearer for articles 
from our stock to its value as 
stated. 





400 WASHINGT)N STREET. 
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...IN BOSTON... 
On the First Floor--Easy to Find, Easy to Reach 





and the Most Economical Book Store in New England 





worth for 4.75. 


speare, 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


We offer the entire set for 


By 


or 20.00 per set. 
Christmas Sale for , 


The publisher’s price for these sets was 16.50. 


An Historical Set of Books 
ELIZABETH WORMELY LATIMER 
This set includes the following histories: England in the 19th Century, Italy in the 19th 
Century, France n the 19th Century, Russia and Turkey in the roth Century, Europe 
and Africa in the 19th Century, My Scrap Book in the French Revolution, Last Year of 
the 19th Century, and a more interesting set of books was never published. All are 
illustrated, well made and were originally published to sell for 2.50 per volume, 
We have a limited number of sets that we offer in this 


THOUSANDS upon thousands of books from the simple toy book for baby, to 
expensively bound sets of standard authors for father. 
lishing centre in the United States also recent importations of important books 
from London, among which are some exquisitely bound volumes from the 

famous binders, Riviere Zansdorf and Van Sart. The special prices we quote this week 
will crowd our book store every day from morning till night. 


The Famous Everselly Edition of Shakespeare’s 
Complete Works in 11 Volumes for 4.75 


Worth Having 


for 
the 
With each set we give absolutely free a folio 
of rare facsimile prints in 12 parts, each part containing 12 pictures, making 144 in all. 
This alone sold for, and is actually worth, 5.00. So that we give you in this bargain 21.50 
Does it not sound incredible? 
by Macmillan & Co, of London, and is considered by students the ideal edition of Shake- 
This set is complete in 11 volumes, which includes a life of Shakespeare by 
They are bound in small, handy 12mo. size, are 
printed in good, large, clear type on fine paper and bound in English cloth. 


Come and see. 


Books from every pub- 


For instance, we offer: 
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This set was published 
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one will sail direct from New York for 
Brazil. The trip will take in Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, Peru and 
Panama, and will include much that is 
beautiful and wonderful. The party who 
go by way of Engiand will visit also Vigo, 
Lisbon, and Madeira or Teneriffe. The 
tour is arranged by Collver, and full par- 
ticulars may be had by addressing the 
Collver Tours Co., 368 Boylston St., Bos. 
ton. South America is said to have scen- 
ery finer than any in Europe or the 
United States, besides good railroads and 
luxurious hotels. Mr. John Barrett, 
formerly American minister to Argentina 
and Panama, now minister to Colombia, 
says: ‘I would that it were in my power 
to divert a small part of our travellers for 
pleasure and observation from Europe to 
South America, and particularly to Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Southern Brazil. A diver 
sion of study and investigation of this kind 
would exert a mighty influence in eau- 
cating the North American people to a 
realization of the fact that we should 
devote more time and energy to making 
the intimate acquaintance of our Latin 
neighbors. It would demonstrate how 
ignorant many of us are of what Latin 
America can do and is doing, under favor 
able conditions of temperate climate and 
national wealth.’’ 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


A friend in Maryland sends a new sub- 
scriber and says, “I enjoy every num- 
ber.”’ 

A friend in Woodstock, Vt., writes in 
renewing her subscription, ‘‘1 consider 
the JOURNAL indispensable,”’ 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
A. SHaw, Avice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Anruony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ex-Secretary of the Navy Long is about 
to publish a volume of poems. 


No less than 23 arbitration treaties be- 
tween different nations have been core 
cluded within the last two years. 

President Roosevelt recommends the 
appointment of field matrons in the In- 
dian service, to protect the homes of the 
less progressive. 


Exquisite photographs and transparen- 
cies, the work of Mr. and Mrs, White of 
North Conway, N. H., will be for sale at 
Meade & Dodge’s, 6 Park St., Boston, 
from now till Jan. 1. Call and look at 
them. Nothing more charming could be 
found for a Christmas present. 

Last Sunday the Bostun Globe published 
an interesting symposium on the passage 
in the President’s message where he says: 
‘The introduction of women into indus- 
try is working change and disturbance in 
the domestic and social life of the nation. 
The decrease in marriage, and especially 
in the birth rate, has been coincident with 
it. We must face accomplished facts, and 
the adjustment to factory conditions must 
be made; but surely it can be made with 
less friction and less harmful effects on 
family life than is now the case.’’ The 
contributors to the symposium are Miss 
Edith Abbott, Secretary of the Women’s 
Trade League of Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Mary K. O'Sullivan, Mrs. Ada W. Tilling- 
hast, and Mrs, Jessie A. Donahue. All the 
articles are good. Miss Abbott's is espe- 
cially instructive, as she shows by statis. 
tics that only about one per cent. of the 
married women in this country are work. 
ing in factories, so that whatever disturb- 
ance of domestic life exists cannot be 
mainly due to this cause, 

Misses Anna and Rose Strunsky, two 
young women of Stanford University, 
have started for Russia, to take part in 
the revolution. 





at Stanford several years ago. Since then 
she has lectured extensively on socialism. 
She is joint author with Jack London of 
the Wade-Hampton letters, and she bas 
been associate editor with J. Maievsaky of 
the San Francisco Russian Review. The 
sisters will go first to Geneva, Switzer- 
land, the headquarters of the revolution- 
ists, to receive instructions, and then will 
proceed to Russia. The San Francisco 
Chronicle says their fellow students at 
Stanford are acutely anxious as to their 
fate. These two young women are of 
tussian extraction; but Mrs. Katherine 
Breshkovsky, in a letter written to La 
Tribune Russe near the time of ber de- 
parture from the United States, said she 
had found in this country abvut a dozsn 
American college students who hadagreed 
to go to Russia and help in the revolution- 
ary movement. Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe 
went to take part in the Greek revolution, 
nearly 80 years ago. Some people imag- 
ined there were no more such young men 
or women in America, Apparently there 
are. 





HUMOROUS. 


.She—Is there any insanity in the Snobbs 
family? 

He—No. It’s too bad there isn’t; it 
would give them a legitimate excuse for 
some of their actions, — Detroit Free 
Press. 


Stranger—You seem to be always hav- 
ing some kind of trouble here. 

Citizen—My dear sir, we make a special 
ty here of having all the kinds of trouble 
there are.— Chicago Tribune. 


“O mamma, come quick!’ cried little 
Bess, who had never before seen her small 
brother do anything but crawl. ‘Come 
quick, mamma! Baby is standing on his 
hind legs!’’"—Pacific Unitarian. 


A New York woman tells of an experience 
which she had recently in one of the large 
department stores. She was looking for 
some house. furnishings, and, walking up 


Rose was to have gradu. | to one of the floor-walkers, asked where 
ated in December. Anna was a student | she could see the candelabra. 


“All 











canned goods two counters to the left,” 
answered the official guide brietly.— 
| Harper's Weekly. 


‘‘My goodness, what a fright heis! A}! 
his front teeth are gone.” “Yes, He 
lost them playing football.” “Oh, how 
perfectly grand! Introduce him to me, 
won't you, please?’ — Chicago Record 
Herald, 


‘Did you never experience the slightest 
touch of fear in a naval engagement?’’ 
“Never,” answered the officer with 
hauteur, ‘After a man has gone through 
the Naval Academy, he isn’t afraid of any 
thing.’’— Washington Star. 


A Cheerful Parson.—The visitor in the 
South was offering his sympathies to the 
old colored parson. 

“It’s a shame, uncle,”’ he said, “that 
the congregation should drop buttons in 
the plate when you were collecting your 
salary.”’ 

‘*‘Dat doan matter, sah,’’ replied the old 
man with a luminous smile. “Ah ken 
use dem on dat oid paih ob trousers de 
kernal gib me,” 

‘‘Well, they dropped nails in the plate 
too,”’ 

“Just what Ab need, sah. Yo’ see Ah’m 
gwive to build a cohnhouse, en Ah’ll need 
de nails to drive in de shingles.” 

“But the lead nickels. What are you 
| going to do with them, throw them away ?”’ 

‘*No, sab; Ah’m gwineto make sinkers 
foh mah fishing lines. Glory, halleluyah!”’ 
—Chicago Daily News. 











SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 
The Greatest of all will be given in Mechan- 
ics’ Building for Two Weeks, Beginning 
Christmas Day. 





The Sportsmen’s Show, which the New 
England Forest Fish and Game Associa- 
tion will give in Mechanics’ Building, be- 
ginning Christmas Day and extending 
over a period of two weeks, bids fair far 
to outshine any previous efforts in this 
line. In addition to all the exhibits 
gathered from almost every clime on this 
continent, filling two great spacious halls, 
basements and balconies, and including 
the very valuable loan exhibits sent by 
the United States Government, a special 
feature will be made this season of Bio- 
| grapb Hunt pictures taken especially for 
this Sportsmen’s Show, and illustrated 
talks by such well-known authorities as 
Ernest Seton Thompson, Homer Daven- 
port with his cartoons, Howard W. Du 
Bois and Frank Chapman. 

It will be possible to be right in Boston 
| during the Sportsmen’s Show and view 
| fishing and hunting scenes as realistically 
as if one were really on the spot. Life- 
like taking of trouts, salmon, deer, quail, 
moose, and almostevery other species of 
game for the capture of which man has a 
desire in his heart have been captured by 
the biograph and brought to Boston for 
the edification of those who attend the 
Sportsmen’s Show in Mechanics’ Build- 
ing. 

Those who have attempted to ‘shoot’ 
game, big or little, with the camera, real- 
izing the difficulty of getting even one 
good exposure, have predicted that it 
would be an utter impossibility for a bio- 
graph to obtain whole sets of perfect 
plates. But it has been done, and at the 
preliminary exhibition given the otber 
night at the Copley Square Hotel it was 
agreed that a more perfect set of films on 
any subject had never been seen in 
Boston, 

Spectators forgot where they were as 
they watched the lifelike reproductions 
of a sportsman landing speckled beauties, 
and theold handsin the audience actually 
imagined themselves to be on the scene as 
the tracking down and shooting of a lord- 
ly moose was portrayed by the moving 
pictures, 

These moving pictures will be on exhi- 
bition every day and evening at the Sports- 
men’s Show, which opens at the Mechan- 
ics’ Building on Christmas Day. 





——~ 


Jones, McDuffee and Stratton, New 
England’s leading firm in china and glass, 
announce in our paper this week numer- 
ous gifts suitable for Christmas holidays. 
Dinner sets, bric a-brac, Wedgwood His- 
torical Plates, every variety in their line, 
also Chinese and Japanese pottery, 
Umbrella -stands, Cane-holders, recent 
importations from Liverpool, Hamburg, 
Antwerp, London and Paris; the newest 
things now to be seen in the best china 
shops of the world. Beautiful calendars 
of china may be had on application. Let 
all our readers visit 120 Franklin St. be- 
fore buying elsewhere. To anyone with 
an artistic eye, it is a joy to inspect the 
exquisite display of glass and china. 
Beauty of tint, elegance of form, and 
lowness of price are combined in a be- 
wildering variety of articles both useful 
and ornamental, where the would-be pur- 
chaser is distressed only by an ‘‘embar- 
rassment of riches.’’ Charming gifts for 
children or adults. Call and look at them. 


Silk Mufflers 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


4 Hamilton Place, Boston. 














ARMENIAN, speaking English and French, 
{ would like work in housecr store. Address Dick 
| Marashlian, 97 Carver St., Boston. 
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